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tendency to idealize their subjects. In 
this head, however, as in other portraits 
of the time, the aim was to represent the 
subject precisely as he looked, yet to do 
this in a way that should portray his 
character as well as his physical appear- 
ance. From this point of view the head 
is a masterly piece of modelling, for with 
all the minuteness of detail with which 
the face is rendered, the inner nature of the 
man is no less forcibly expressed, and 
thus the work has a 
quality seldom at- 
tained by modern 
realists. 

One peculiarity in 
the execution of the 
bust should be no- 
ticed. Judging from 
a photograph or il- 
lustration, it might 
be supposed that the 
head is entirely bald. 
Such, however, is 
not the case. The 
line of the hair is 
clearly marked by 
a slight elevation 
around the face and 
neck, and the sur- 
face bounded by 
this line all over 
the skull is finely 
rasped. The lines of 
this rasping show no 
resemblance to hair 
and are certainly not 
intended torepresent 
it. How, then, was 
the hair represented? 
that the face, neck, and ears should have 
been finished in such detail as they are 
and the rest of the head treated with entire 
indifference, and the only inference seems 
to be that the rasping was the sculptor's 
preparation for a coating of either stucco 
or color. To be sure, this explanation is 
not based upon anything we know of the 
principles of Roman sculpture — except 
that color did play a part in it — and it is 
supported only by such evidence as we 
have here; but other Roman portraits show 
the same treatment of the skull, and these 
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are usually described as bald, though they 
bear the same indications as ours that they 
were not intended to be left so. 1 E.R. 

IMPORTANT EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN SILVER 

UP to now the Museum has de- 
pended chiefly upon the loans 
of several generous collectors of 
European and American silver 
for the illustration in the Museum of this 
attractive branch of 
the decorative arts. 
Recognizing, how- 
ever, the desirability 
of an extensive per- 
manent collection of 
such material, the 
Museum has recent- 
ly purchased the 
Hon. Charles H. 
Truax Collection and 
the European section 
of the collection 
formed by Mr. 
George S. Palmer. 
Both collections 
have been for some 
years on exhibition 
in the Museum as 
loans and are well 
known to the stu- 
dents and amateurs 
of old plate. 

The Palmer Col- 
lection consists of 
two hundred and 
erman, xv century thirty pieces, of 
which considerably 
more than half are English, principally of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. The proportion is approximately 
the same in the Truax Collection of one 
hundred and nine pieces. The latter 
collection includes the few American 
examples among the new accessions. In 
point of date the earliest pieces in the 
combined collections are four spoons (Fig. 
6) in the Palmer Collection, with a design 

x For examples of these seeArndt's Griechische 
und romische Portrats, Nos. 196, 197-8, 199- 
200, 204, 833-4, a nd most of the so-called 
"Scipio" heads. 





FIG. 2. TUREEN, LONDON, I759, MAKER W. R. 





FIG. 3. TWO-HANDLED LOVING-CUP 

LONDON, I743 

MAKER, RICHARD GURNEY & CO. 



FIG. 4. TWO-HANDLED LOVING-CUP 

LONDON, I760 

MAKER, SAMUEL COURTAULD 
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of palm leaves on the backs of the bowls. 
Similar spoons, part of a treasure find in 
Cyprus, are in the British Museum. Like 
them our spoons date from the sixth cen- 
tury A. D. and were probably part of the 
same find. The latest pieces in the col- 
lections bring us to the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 

In this brief review it will be possible 
only to mention a few of the more impor- 
tant pieces. A notable feature of the 
Palmer silver is the collection of fifty-four 
mote skimmers or tea strainer-spoons of 
the eighteenth century with the handles 
pointed to clear the spouts of the tea-pots 
when clogged. Together with many other 
pieces in the present collection, including a 
remarkable collection of thirty-seven spoons 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
illustrating different types, and two Eliza- 
bethan chalices with their paten covers, 
they formed part of the R. H. Soden 
Smith Collection purchased by Mr. Pal- 
mer. The bowls of the mote skimmers 
are pierced with a great variety of pat- 
terns. The spoons, from. London, York, 
Norwich, and Exeter, illustrate excellently 
different types such as the Puritan, Apostle, 
seal-top, cleft-top, and rat-tail. One of the 
rare pieces in the collection is a German 
stoneware jug with English mountings of 
silver-gilt of the sixteenth century. Among 
the London pieces may be mentioned an 
early pronged fork, about 1686, engraved 
with the arms of Molesworth, dug up in 
Covent Garden in 1882; a tea caddy by 
Paul Lamerie, 1745; a tea urn, 1782; a 
hot water kettle and stand, 1759; a muffin 
dish by Paul Storr, 1789; and a tureen, 
1759, maker W. R. (Fig. 2). A large loving 
cup with cover, London hall mark, 1760, 
maker Samuel Courtauld, is especially 
noteworthy (Fig. 4). Irish silver is repre- 
sented by several interesting pieces, a 
sugar boat, loving cup, bowl, waiter, and 
helmet creamer, all of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The collection also includes exam- 
ples of Scotch, Dutch, German, French, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Persian, 
and Turkish silver. To these examples, 
which have been on exhibition in the 
Museum, Mr. Palmer recently added 



twenty-six more pieces, mostly English of 
the eighteenth century. 

One of the early pieces in the Truax 
Collection is a silver gilt chalice (Fig. 1) 
with engraved figures on the base of 
several saints, among them Henry II and 
Queen Cunegunde represented holding a 
model of Bamberg Cathedral. Although 
the cup is not in perfect condition, it is an 
interesting example of German work in the 
fifteenth century. A group of seventeenth 
century German silver (Fig. 5), including 
an Augsburg cup with pineapple bowl and a 
shell-shaped cup, parcel gilt, and the follow- 
ing pieces of Nuremberg manufacture, two 
beakers, a cup with pineapple bowl, and an 
oval hanap, the two latter parcel gilt, 
deserve especial mention. Another inter- 
esting piece is a Jewish lamp (hanukah, 
eight burners), Hamburg, seventeenth 
century. German plate of the eighteenth 
century is represented by several examples, 
but this period is best illustrated by the 
English silver in the collection. This sec- 
tion consists of sixty-two objects which, 
with the exception of a few seventeenth 
century pieces and a half dozen pieces 
dating from the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, are typical examples of 
eighteenth century work, for the most part 
made in London. Among the many 
interesting pieces, one may instance a 
salver, 1733, maker, Edward Pocock; two 
pierced cake baskets, maker, John Eastt, 
1748; two candlesticks, maker, John Cafe, 
1752. There are a few fine examples of 
the elaborately ornamented style of the 
eighteenth century, such for instance as 
thetwo-handled loving cup with the London 
hallmark, 1743, made by Richard Gurney 
& Co. (Fig. 3). The four examples of Irish 
silver are characteristic pieces. A few 
examples of Dutch, Italian, Spanish (fine 
tureen, about 1640), Russian, Swedish, 
and Norwegian silver complete the Euro- 
pean section of this collection. American 
silver is represented by four examples, a 
porringer made by Samuel Vernon (1683- 
1737) of Newport; two mugs, one marked 
P, head; and a ewer made from a tankard 
once owned by Governor Trumbull of 
Connecticut. J. B. 
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